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Feminist Notes 


India’s Declaration of Rights 


N India, at least, political parties do 
not, ostrich-like, “accept” a non-exist- 
ent equality between men and women, 
nor do they class women with children in 
adopting platforms. 
The All-Parties’ Conference held in 
India in May in its “Declaration of 
Rights,” adopted the two following planks, 


- among others, the inclusion of which the 


conference is seeking in a new Constitu: 
tion: 
“All citizens are equal before the 
law and possess equal civil rights. 
“Men and women shall have equal 
rights as citizens.” 

The conference committee decided to 
recommend the inclusion of the following 
article in a section dealing with “The 
Rights of Labor and Peasantry”: 


“Parliament shall make suitable 
laws for the maintenance of health 
and fitness for work of all citizens, 
securing a living wage for every 
worker, the protection of motherhood, 
welfare of children, and the economic 
consequences of old age, infirmity, 
and unemployment.” 

Thus Indian party leaders appear to 
recognize that labor laws should apply to 
men and women alike, that women should 
not be classed with minors in such laws, 
and that the protection of motherhood 
should not be used as a device for re- 


stricting women not in the process of be- — 


coming mothers. 


Fannie Garrison Villard 


HE death of Fannie Garrison Villard 

deprives the Feminist and Peace move- 
ments of one of their American pioneers. 
Mrs. Villard worked with the early suf- 
fragists, and devoted her life to bringing 
about justice for women and to working 
for peace between nations. She was the 
daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, 
abolitionist, who withdrew from an aboli- 
tionist meeting in England because the 
American women delegates, including 
Lucretia Mott, were denied admission. 
She was the mother of Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the Nation, who has 
also done much for the Feminist move- 
ment. 


Rosika Schwimmer Becomes U. S. Citizen 


EVERSING a decision of a lower 

court, the Federal Court of Appeals 
in Chicago has granted citizenship to 
Rosika Schwimmer, Feminist and Pacifist. 
Miss Schwimmer was the first woman se- 
lected for a diplomatic post by any gov- 
ernment, having been appointed by the 
Karolyi Government in Hungary. 


Feminist Deputation to Geneva 
LIZABETH ABBOTT, the chairman 
of the Open Door Council, who has 
gone to the International Labor Confer- 
ence as representative of five English 
women’s organizations, is receiving strong 
international support. Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and Hungary are now 
desiring to be represented in her appeal 
to the conference for recognition of Clause 
7, Article 427 of the 13th Part of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the principle that 
men and women should receive equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value, In 
an interview with Albert Thomas, di- 
rector of the International Labor Office, 
she has presented him with a letter which 
is rousing considerable interest among 


the delegates. This letter urges that the 


Draft Convention concerning minimum 
wage fixing machinery should take into 
consideration the principle of equal pay 
for equal work and points out that this 
was intended to combat the cruel but very 
prevelant convention that a _ suitable 


standard of living for a woman is a stand- — 


ard far below that deemed the minimum 
standard for a man. At present where 
trade boards already exist they almost al- 
ways follow the British example of fix- 
ing women’s rates of pay at about half 


those of men. 


For Women Supporting Husbands 
SLIGHT amendment in favor of 
women has been made in the French 

income tax law. Formerly while a man, if 

married, was allowed an exemption of 

3,000 francs on his taxable earnings, if his 

wife had neither earnings nor income of 

her own, no similar exemption was ever 
allowed to a wife. The recent amendment 
reads: “A married woman who provides 
the maintenance and food of the family 
instead and in place of her crippled or 
invalid husband is entitled to an exemp- 
tion of 3,000 francs for her husband.” 
Unfortunately, in the notice sent to tax- 


payers, no indication is given of this 


legislative relief for women carrying the 
heavy expenses of a family. 


A Wife's Name 
HE District of Columbia Equity Court 
has handed down a decision further 
upholding the right of a woman to keep 
her own name after marriage. Dr. Wini- 


_ fred G. Whitman, wife of Merle A. Tuve, 


applied to the court to have her own name 
restored. The court held that it could 
not restore her name because she had 
never lost it, and pointed to the decision 
in Mme. Jeritza’s case. Dr. Whitman was 
graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota in June, 1927, and was married on 
October 27, 1927. 


Equal Rights. 


Woman's Party Work at Havana Praised 
JT E DROIT DES FEMMES praises 
enthusiastically the activities of the 
National Woman’s Party delegation at the | 
Pan-American Conference, the proposed 
Equal Rights Treaty, and the speech in 
support of that treaty made by Doris 
Stevens, who has since been made chair- 
man of the Inter-American Women’s Com- 
mittee on the Civil and Political Rights of 
Women. 
Of this speech it says: | 
“We have to applaud these words of 
Miss Stevens. When they are understood 
by the great civilized nations, the condi- 
tion of women will be speedily trans- 
formed. The valiant American Feminist 
intends to carry her propaganda through- 
out the world. We shall aid her to the 
extent of our power, for we have already 
declared that only through international 
action can we secure permanent victory.” 


Partial Victory for Prussian Lucy Stoners 


RUSSIAN partisans of the right of 
married women to continue to use 
their own names officially won a partial 
victory in the closing days of the Diet that 
preceded the one elected on May 20, when 


a provision was added to the appropriation 


bill for the Department of Justice author- 
izing married women to add their own 
family names to those of their husbands. 
This compromise was put through by the 
votes of the parties of the Left, aided by a 
few Nationalists. In order to enjoy the 
legal right to her hyphenated name the 
woman must formally record her inten- 
tion to do so before the official performing 
the marriage ceremony. 


More Concern for Working Women’s 
Health! 
RENOH bank and stock exchange em- 
ployees, at the recent convention of 
their union, favored a campaign against 
excessive use of calculating machines 
which they declare to be particularly in- 
jurious to women. Le Droit des Femmes 
suspects this concern for the health of 
their feminine fellow-workers is caused 
by the fact that calculating machines have 


enabled women to take jobs formerly mo 
nopolized by men. ae 


Women on International Commission 
EVEN women have already been ap- 
pointed to the International Labor 


Congress on the regulation of home in- 


dustries which will meet this year, either 
as technical advisors, or, rarely, as a 
governmental delegate. This latter status 
is possessed by Betsy Kjelsberg of Nor- 
way, a member of the International 


Advisory Committee of the National 
Woman’s Party. 
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Final Victory for British Suffragists 


INAL victory in the long struggle 
} of English Feminists for suffrage 

on equal terms with men came on 
‘July 8 when King George V gave his royal 
assent to the Equal Franchise Bill in 
Parliament, with a large number of Femi- 
nists in the galleries watching the cere- 
mony. 

Two prominent figures of the suf- 
frage fight were missing—Mrs. Pankhurst, 
who died on June 14, and Dame Millicent 
Fawcett, who was not, according to the 
press, notified of the advancement of the 
hour of the ceremony in time to be pres- 
ent. Dame Millicent was present in the 
House of Commons 61 years ago when 
John Stuart Mill moved the woman’s suf- 
frage amendment to the 1867 Representa- 
tion of the People (Amendment) Act. 

It is officially estimated that this bill 
will enfranchise 5,221,902 new voters in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, of whom 
only approximately 16,000 are men quali- 
fied in respect of their wives’ occupation 
of business premises. 


The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship will hold a garden 


party celebrating the passage of the bill | 


on July 18, with Dame Millicent as the 
guest of honor. 


That English Feminists are now plan- 
ning to concentrate their attention upon 
economic equality is evidenced by the 
following editorial in The Vote, official 
organ of the Women’s Freedom League, 
on June 22: | 


“The Government’s Equal Franchise 


Bill has now passed through all its stages 
in both Houses of Parliament, and is 


about to receive the royal assent. At the 


next general election, therefore, women 


will vote at the same age and on the same 
terms as men, and women’s great fight 
for the political enfranchisement of their 
sex will be won. 

“Political enfranchisement does not end 
women’s struggle for equal opportunities 
with men; it will rather serve as a van- 
tage ground from which to carry on with 
greater vigor and concentration their even 
more (difficult fight for women’s complete 
economic emancipation. If men feared 
women politically, how much more will 
they not fear women economically, when 
they come to regard every woman as a 
possible competitor in their struggle for 
existence? Equal opportunities with men 
and equal pay for equal work throughout 
all branches of our national life are essen- 
tial for women under modern conditions, 
but they cannot be obtained without spe- 
cial'knowledge and the necessary training. 

“Much of this special knowledge is con- 
tained in Miss Vera Brittain’s ‘Women’s 
Work in Modern England’ (Noel Douglas. 
6s.), an admirable survey of openings for 
women in industry, commerce, the profes- 


sions, and the national services. It is” 


packed with the latest and fullest infor- 
mation on women’s chances of success in 
all kinds of employment, as well as their 
prospects of new posts in the near future. 

“Throughout it all, however, whether 
the writer is dealing with women’s work 
in industry, commerce, the professions, or 
the Civil Service, the warning is repeated 
that an exclusively male tradition op- 
erates adversely against women’s oppor- 
tunity! Miss Brittain tells us what wages 
or salaries are attached to the different 
work done by women, in almost every case 
lower than those received by men. She 
points out that Mrs. Sidney Webb ad- 


vocates the abandonment of a ‘woman’s 
rate’ of wages, and quotes Miss Bond- 
field’s remarks in the Woman’s Year Book, 
1923-24, that, ‘until we get rid of the idea 
of a wage based on sex, and substitute 
the idea of a wage based upon the job, 
there will always be a tendency on the 
part of the employers to use women for 
the purpose of breaking down men’s rates, 
and of lowering the standard of life, and 
a consequent tendency towards opposition 
on the part of men to women entering — 
processes where men’s rates have been 
established.’ 

“With regard to restrictive legislation, 
Miss Britain says: ‘The whole question 
is bound up with that of equal pay for 
equal work, since protection is likely to 
be offered as a substitute for equal pay, 
which, by improving the health and con- 
ditions of working women, would in itself 
tend to remove the demand for special 
legislation.’ 

“The writer is equally sound on the 
advisability of married women having the 
opportunity to continue work outside 
their home; indeed, the soundness of her 
statements is a refreshing characteristic 
of this work. At the end of the concluding 
chapter on ‘Some Social and Psychologi- 
cal Influences’, Miss Brittain says: 

“fhe widening by women of their fields 
of work will be an advantage not only to 
themselves, but to society as a whole, for 
any given community thrives, not by set- 
ting limits here, nor by putting restric- 
tions there, but by offering more opportu- 
nities and an ever-widening freedom to 
those vital qualities of energy and initia- 
tive which, wherever they may be found, 
are alone capable of carrying forward the 
boundaries. of civilization.’ ” 


~Women’s Status in Modern Greece’ 


REPORT on Greek laws affecting 
A women, made by A. Theodoro- 
poulos, is printed in the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage News. Among 
items of interest to workers for Equal 
Rights are the following: 7 
The new Constitution of Greece, adopted 
in 1923, states that political rights may 
be granted to women by statute, and the 
municipal elections law of 1925 states 


that the municipal franchise may be ex- 


tended to women after two years. Neither 
provision has been acted upon. | 

A law, passed in 1861, making the father 
sole guardian of the children, is still in 
force. If he forfeits the right to exercise 
paternal authority, the mother becomes 
guardian, subject to a number of restric- 
tions. The father may impose upon the 
mother, by will or by action before a no- 
tary, an advisor without whose consent 
she can do nothing. If a mother who is 


guardian of her children remarries, she 
must ask for a new guardian. Until he is 
appointed, her new husband acts as their 
guardian. 


A woman may not engage in business 
without the consent of her husband. 


A woman’s check has only the value of 
a simple promise. 

Either husband or wife may petition for 
divorcee on the ground of either adultery 
or bigamy, but if the ground is adultery 
committed by the husband, the court may 
deny the petition for “important reasons.” 


There are discriminations against wom- 
en in regard to the administration of 
estates. 


Since October, 1926, women have been 
permitted to practice law, but they may 
not be elected to office in the bar, nor may 
they act as substitute for a public prose- 
cutor as men lawyers may. 


The Constitution established the right 
of women to employment in the Civil Ser- 
vice. Statute law provides that women 
may teach in boys’ schools and that men 
and women teachers shall receive equal 
3 | 

A law which bears hardly upon women 
is that of 1922 “on measures for protec- 
tion against venereal disease and on im- 
moral women.” It turned the simple ad- 
ministrative measures then in force into 
actual regulation of prostitution. | 

After stating that Greece has ratified 
the conventions of the International La- | 
bor Office on night-work for women, on 
the labor of minors of both sexes, and on 
the non-employment of women before and 
after childbirth, the reporter adds, “Even 
though we may be opposed to certain of 
these laws, we consider them important, 
since they affect a great number of 
women.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by SenaTor CHARLES E. CurrTIS. 


Equal Rights 
We Await Clarification 


ARTY platforms have a way of being worded so that they may be inter- 
preted according to the wishes of the person reading them or the candi- 
date running upon them. 


This is true of the two planks concerning women adopted by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties at their national conventions last month. As 
Mabel Vernon points out, there is reason for encouragement in the fact that 
the movement toward Equal Rights has grown so rapidly in the last four 
years that both parties felt the necessity of including in their platforms men- 
tion of equality of women. The Republican Party “* * * accepts whole- 
heartedly equality on the part of women,” and points with pride to the 
appointment of women in the Federal service. Sue White, while at Houston 
urging the Democrats to adopt a more specific plank, referred to this plank 
as “a good plank for ostriches,” since equality does not now exist. 


But if the standard-bearer of the Republican Party, Herbert Hoover, who, 
by the way, cannot point with pride to the appointment of women to important 
posts as bureau or division chiefs in the Department of Commerce, otherwise 
so ably directed by him for the last seven years, chooses to interpret this 
phrase as meaning that the Republican Party accepts the responsibility of 
establishing Equal Rights between men and women, then the plank will be 
meaningful and potent. 


If, in his speech of acceptance of the nomination for President, Mr. Hoover 
so interprets the Republican plank, then members of the National Woman’s 
Party can, without regard to other party affiliations, support him whole- 
heartedly for the Presidency. For no other issue is as important as the issue 
of making half the citizenry of the United States equal with the other half in 
government, in politics, in legal status, in economic opportunity. 


HE Democrats, despite their ineptness and dullness of perception in 

classing adult women with children in writing their platform, were some- 
what more specific. Their plank said, “We declare for equality of women 
with men in all political and governmental matters,” and “We favor an equal 
wage for equal service.” These specific declarations, taken separately, sound 
splendid. We note, however, that the Democrats, in declaring for equality in 
political and governmental matters, failed to declare for equality in legal 
status. In favoring an equal wage for equal service, the Democrats failed to 
declare in fayor of an equal opportunity to provide equal service. ~~ 


We regret, too, that the Democrats placed women with children in their 
platform, and that they wrote other sentences into this platform which indi- 
cate that they are seeking the approval of both those who favor inequality in 
economic status and those who favor equality. 

Even so, however, such a plank can definitely be interpreted as an Equal 
Rights plank if the party’s choice for the Presidency chooses thus to interpret 
it. Again we await the nominee’s speech of acceptance. We want to know 
how this plank will be interpreted by Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New York, 
and nominee for President on the Democratic ticket, who has in the past 
stood sometimes with and sometimes against the National Woman’s Party. 
He has supported Equal Rights measures where they were designed to bring 
equality in civil and governmental matters. He has opposed Equal Rights in 
industry, although he has not blocked the long and arduous efforts of organized 
women in certain industries to have themselves exempted from restrictive 
labor laws which “protected” them out of their jobs. 


 Besesui two important declarations the National Woman’s Party awaits 


before deciding upon the part it shall take in the Presidential campaigns. 
A conference of the National Council of the Party and of the State chairmen 
will be held to analyze the two planks presented and the declarations made by 
the two standard-bearers. We sincerely hope that at least one will be suffi- 
ciently specific in promising to seek the immediate adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment that we can give our full support to that party and its 
candidate. Our wish is that both might be so specific. 


Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith, we await your interpretations of the 
planks your respective parties adopted regarding women. 
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HE part the National Woman’s 
fe Party will take in the Presidential 
™ campaign will be determined at a 
conference of officers of the organization 
to be held at an early date. 

The parties and their candidates will 
be judged solely on the question of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, which is the 
one plank in the National Woman’s Party 
platform, This amendment, which is now 
before Congress, provides that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. It is sponsored in 
the Senate by Senator Charles Curtis of 


Kansas, the Republican nominee for Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Mabel Vernon, executive secretary, who 
represented the Woman’s Party at the 
Republican and Democratic conventions, 
finds encouragement in the fact that both 
platforms contain declarations about 
equality of women. 

“For the first time the national plat- 
forms of both political parties use the 
word ‘equality’ with regard to women,” 
said Miss Vernon. “This indicates the 
gains the Equal Rights movement is mak- 
ing. In 1924, after women had been vot- 
ing for four years, there was no mention 
of Equal Rights in the national platforms. 


This year both platforms have planks 
which show the parties recognize that 


women must be given positions of equality 


in politics and government. Political 
leaders are coming to realize that com- 
plete equality between men and women 
in every respect is inevitable. 

“The National Woman’s Party in its 
coming conference will take into account 
the platform declaration of both parties 
regarding women and the attitude of the 
Presidential nominees toward these 
declarations and toward the Equal Rights 
movement, Decision will then be made 
concerning the part the Woman’s Party 


will take in the fall election.” 


Observations of a Democrat 


the Democratic Convention in Houston, 

and accordingly I arrived with not too 
much enthusiasm on Saturday, June 23. 
Miss Vernon, Mary Moss Wellborn, of 
Mississippi, and Mrs. Max Rotter of Wis- 
consin had come from the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Kansas City, and I 
found them already established on the 
mezzanine floor of the Rice Hotel, midway 
between the headquarters of Candidate 
Reed on the left and Candidate Smith on 
the right. 

Our table became a point of neutral 
non-political information as to where 
“Smith buttons” could be procured or 
“Some of them Reed badges.” We might 
have saved some time had we put in a 
stock of such decorations, but we did not. 
We handed out Equal Rights planks and 
disability leaflets to the inquirers, and 
directed them to the left or to the right 
according to the badge or button desig- 
nated. 

Mrs. Rotter interviewed the notables 
and Mary Moss Wellborn haunted the 
press rooms. I sat around and thought 


| tie Democre Mabel Vernon to attend 


up statements in cold blood which were © 


issued by our press department. Miss 
Vernon directed all of our activities, in- 
cluding my mental processes. 


First of all, we didn’t like the Republi- 
can plank any too well and we hoped the 
Democrats would do better than “accept” 
an equality which does not exist, as the 
Republican platform did. | 


HEN Mary Pittman of Alabama ar- 

rived from Mexico in her 1923 Dodge, 
which we promptly decorated with purple, | 
white, and gold banners, and a sign an- 
nouncing to the Houston traffic that the 
National Woman’s Party demanded Equal 
Miss Pittman agreed with the 


Rights. 


By Sue S. White © 


Editor’s Note: These observations on the 
Democratic Party’s platform and attitude to- 
ward Equal Rights were written in the form of 
a letter to the Managing Editor of EQUAL 
RIGHTS, and, with Miss White’s consent, are 
offered for t information and diversion of 
readers of the magazine. 


rest of us that the Democrats must go 
further than the Republicans, and her 
statement to that effect was placed in the 
hands of the news correspondents by Miss 
Wellborn. My picture was taken when I 
arrived, and Miss Pittman’s when she ar- 
rived, and the car was snapped as soon 
as the flags were tied on and the sign 
securely fastened on the back. Mrs. Rotter 
in her quest for the notables finally ob- 
tained a statement from Senator James A. 
Reed, ancient enemy of Feminism, which 
read: 

“IT am for equality for women. They 
have suffrage and they ought to insist 


upon their rights.” 


We are still insisting. Even aaa 
the Resolutions Committee reported a 
plank on “Women and Children” and the 
convention adopted it. 


At the hearing before the Resolutions 
Committee it was announced that thirty 
minutes would be allotted to women and 
children, but how much of the half-hour 
belonged to women and how much to chil- 
dren Senator Pittman, the chairman, did 
not say. It was probably the assumption 
that women were still to be classed with 
children even to the extent that any dis- 
cussion of the one would include the dis- 
cussion of the other, but no children ap- 
peared. 


The National Woman’s Party was al- 
lotted about ten minutes of the thirty and 
the other two-thirds of the time was taken 
up by women’s organizations who ad- 


vanced propositions of a general nature 


and not concerning women in particular, 


such as Muscle Shoals and Lame Ducks. 
Such was the logic of the Resolutions 
Committee—to call for “women and chil- 
dren” and then include Lame Ducks in 
the time allotted. To class women with 
children is bad enough, but Lame Ducks 
is adding insult to injury, is it not? 

Mary Murray made a stirring appeal 
for industrial equality at the hearing. 

Another observation I made was that 
the Resolutions Committee was composed 
entirely of men. So perhaps it did as 
well as could be expected. 


I suppose you have seen the plank. As 
a matter of fact, it isn’t a plank at all, 
but a strip of this and a strip of that, 
pieced together in alternating sequence. 
First, some member wrote a declaration 
of equality, then another expressed him- 
self about children; another, about women 
in industry; another, about equal pay for 
equal work; another, about maternity 
legislation; and another, about the Wom- 
en’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau. 
These were all put into a hat and then 
drawn out and patched together, and 
that’s the plank on “Women and Chil- 
dren.” The Lame Ducks and rabinte were 
kept in the hat. 


I didn’t see this done, but how else 
could such a streaked plank have been 
constructed ? 


VERYBODY has what he wants. Too 
bad nobody can be pleased with it. 
Equality and inequality side by side 
under a classification of “Women and 
Children.” That is what the party whose 
symbol is the donkey has given to women. 
I am almost persuaded that there’s 
something in symbols, after all. 
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Equal Rights 


Democratic Women Express [hemselves 


putting the Democratic Party on 
record in favor of Equal Rights 
between men and women, and in favor of 
the immediate adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, Democratic women at- 
tending the party’s national convention 
were outspoken in their disappointment 
over the “Women and Children” plank 
adopted by the convention. 
The plank, in its entirety, reads: 


‘““Women and Children”’ 


“We declare for equality of women 
with men in all porarat and govern- 
ment matters. 

“Children are the chief asset of the 
nation; therefore, their protection 

through infancy and childhood 
against exploitation is an important 
national duty. 

“The Democratic Party has always 
opposed the exploitation of women in 
industry and has stood for such con- 
ditions of work as will preserve their 
health and safety. 

“We favor an equal wage for equal — 
service: and likewise, favor adequate 
appropriations for the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureau.” 

Mary A. Murray of Brooklyn, New 
York, chairman of the Industrial Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, and a 
life-long Democrat, said of this plank 


A FTER asking for a plank definitely 


and of the statement of William E. Green, © 


president of the American Federation of 
Labor, on it: 7 
“As a Democrat, I am ashamed of the 


Women 


VEN more remarkable than political 
b party conventions are the confer- 
ences of churches sometimes. At 

least the political parties are not so intol- 
erant and intemperate and altogether me- 


dizeval as were the Methodists in their 


annual conference, which was character- 
ized by one of their ministers as “the 
greatest religious gathering in the history 
of Protestantism.” 

The following majority report of the 


Committee on Itinerancy was adopted by 


the conference by a two to one vote, de- 
spite a minority protest. It is reprinted 
verbatim from the official proceedings of 
the governing body of the Methodist 
Church, as reported in the Daily Christian 
Adwocate of May 30, 1928. The year is 
given lest some of our readers think we 
are hoaxing them. 

The report is on “The Admission of 
Women to Annual Conference Member- 
ship,” and the majority report was de- 
fended by M. C. Wright of Indiana, who 
said: 


plank about the position of women. It 
is confused and evasive. It straddles the 
issue. 


“The declaration that the Democratic — 


Party has always opposed exploitation of 
women in industry (Who is not against 
exploitation, of men as well as women?) 
is a sop to the American Federation of 
Labor, whose president took occasion to 
speak against equality for women in in- 
dustry before the Resolutions Committee. 
It is all right for Mr. Green to speak for 
women in his own organization, but there 
are millions of women workers, like me, 
whom he cannot represent. These women 
are against protective laws applying to 
women alone and are convinced that men 


labor leaders support such laws not so 


much to help women—that sounds well— 
but to cut down the number of women in 


industry, to close certain occupations to . 


them entirely, and in this way lessen com- 
petition between men and women in the 
labor market. 

“If the Democratic Party wants to 
gain strength among working women, it 
must stop linking them with children as 


it has in this plank, and treat them as 


adult persons, with ideas of their own 
about the conditions and regulations of 


their labor.” 


Mrs. Murray is a ticket agent on the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit. When she 
lost her job with thousands of other wom- 


en several years ago because of the New 


York law forbidding women to work at 
night, she led the fight that won exemp- 
tion of the women railroad workers from 
this law. 


and the Methodist 


“Shall women be admitted as mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference? The 
answer of this majority report is em- 
phatically, No. 

“The question is not that of the validity 
of their call to preach. We do not ques- 


tion that. Neither is it that of their | 


ability to preach. We do not question 
that. Nor is it of their ordination to 
preach. That question, arising on the 
mission field and as an aftermath of the 
war, when ministerial numbers were de- 
pleted, came up eight and four years ago 
when, camel-like, the nose of this petticoat 
legislation opened the flap and now the 
whole body of it tries to stalk into the 
tent of the itinerant ministry. 

“Some of the steps by which this camel 
intrudes appear. 

“1. That the call to preach implies the 
right to all our pulpits. The answer is 
that such a call does not guarantee that 
right to anyone. 

“2. That having ordained women we 
must give them conference room. The 


Sue S. White, lawyer and chairman of 
the Tennessee State Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party, who has worked in many 
Democratic campaigns as well as in the 


‘suffrage campaign, commented: 


“The plank is ambigious, and betrays 
a lack of appreciation of intelligence of 
women, Instead of a clear-cut declara- 
tion, it would seem that the platform 
builders in one statement try to please 
those who demand equality for. women 
and in another statement try to please 
those who are opposed to equality. The 
party’s attitude toward women is best 
indicated by the fact that it deals with 
women and children in the same plank. 
Such a statement would tell us, if we did 
not already know, that it was written by 


a committee composed entirely of men.” 


NDORSEMENTS to the Equal Rights 

Amendment in writing were received 
by the National Woman’s Party delega- 
tion from J. A. Brown, vice-president, 
Democratic Committee; Norman E. Mack, 
committeeman from New York, and editor 
of a Buffalo paper; Edward L. Corbett, 
New York City; G. L. Strock, delegate 


from Pennsylvania; J. R. Hancock, dele- 


gate from Williamstown, Pennsylvania; 
R. Smith, Thirty-second District, Pennsyl- 
vania; “Kit” J. F. Carson, Arkansas dele- 
gate from Yellville; Mrs. John L. Fyr, 


- delegate-at-large, Pennsylvania; Challen 


W. Waychoff, attorney-at-law, delegate, 
Twenty-fifth District, Pennsylvania; J. A. 
Charbonnett, 4512 Rusk Avenue, Houston, 
Texas; and David J. McCoy, delegate from 
Connecticut. 


inistry 

answer is that ordination does not carry 
such obligation to any local preacher. 

“3. That once they are admitted they 
will elevate the Christian ministry. The 
answer is that that the franchise of wom- 
en has not greatly elevated politics. 

“4, That having been employed as sup- 
ply pastors they should be admitted in 


order to provide them pensions for their 


annuity years. The answer is that special 
provision should be made and is being 
made for such service without wrecking 
our itinerant system. 

“5. That the light of a few stars in the 
feminine homiletic galaxy should fix them 
permanently in our itinerant firmament. 


The answer is that there are other fifma- 


ments in which they may shine to the 
glory of God as did Phoebe and other 
bright stars of the New Testament. 
“Four fundamental reasons should bar 
the advance of this legislative camel that 


- would give admission of women to the 


itinerant relationship. 
“The first reason is maternal and racial, 
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July 14, 1928 


which puts the ministry of motherhood 
above the ministry of preaching. If the 
mothers of the members of this General 
Conference, during their mothering years, 
had chosen to preach rather than to rear 
children not one of you would have been 
here, for you would not have been born. 


“Tf Susanna Wesley had chosen a child- 
less ministry during her mothering years 
Methodism in all human probability never 
would have arisen, for John Wesley and 
Charles Wesley never would have been 
born. If Mary, the Mother of Jesus had 
chosen a childless ministry instead of a 
manger and a mother’s task the world’s 
redeemer, humanly viewed, would not 
have been born. In these days of declin- 
ing maternal ideals we need to stress the 
supreme mission of Christian motherhood 
as above the power of any other earthly 
ministry. We can do this by insisting that 
preaching is not essentially a woman’s 
work. 


“The second reason against the admis- 
sion of women is moral and ethical. Our 
work is fraught with danger. What right 
have we to commission women to travel 
circuits over bandit-ridden roads and 
thug-infested highways at late and un- 
seemly hours of the night? Deaconesses 
go into dark places in cities, but under 
police protection. Such protection would 
not be available for women traveling lone- 
ly roads and dangerous highways. Is 
chivalry dead that we should imperil 
women in such dangerous work? 


“The third reason is practical and eco- 
nomic. The itinerant ministry holds the 
right of support for a preacher and his 
family. Admit unmarried women and 
you bring them into economic competition 
with married men who have families to 
support and that would deepen our pres- 
ent problem of salary adjustment. 


“Moreover the practical problem would 
arise of placing women in pastoral ap- 
pointments. Effective membership in an 
Annual Conference holds the right to a 
pastoral charge. But how many churches 
would desire women to become their pas: 
tors? After they are admitted what will 
you do with them? The admission of 
women calls for the answer of this prob- 
lem. Before admission the demand should 
be imperative for their universal service 
in an Annual Conference. 


Pan-American Commission 


appoint the basic membership of the 

Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en have named distinguished women to 
represent their respective countries on the 
commission which is to study the status 
of women in the American Republics, and 
means of equalizing the status of men 


Sc of the seven countries selected to 


“The fourth reason against the admis- 


sion of women lies in the essential nature 
of the itinerancy. The itinerant ministry 
is a masculine ministry. As much as any 
calling it is a man’s job. It takes a real 
he-man to qualify as an itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher. Lindbergh crossed the 
Atlantic and Miss Mildred Somebody tried 
to imitate his flight. The exploits of an 
itinerant Methodist preacher admits of no 
such feminine imitation. Riding circuits, 
raising steeples among the hills, building 
spires among smokestacks call for the 
labors of brawny men. We must keep it 
so if we are to keep up the work of the 


fathers. 


“Unless we do keep it so red-hlooded 
men will not enter ourranks. So far from 
filling our pulpits this proposal will drive 
young men away from the pastorate and 
the masculine part of the congregation 
from the meeting-house. Let this pro- 
posal prevail'and the time will not be long 
when you cannot get enough men to sing 
bass in a Conference mixed quartet! 

“Ours is a militant ministry and not 
until we conscript women for war dare we 


think of filling our ranks with feminine 
contingents. 


“Ours is a mandatory ministry. We go 
where we are sent. Imagine even a Bishop 
giving orders to the opposite sex! And, 
women, by the same token would be in 
line to give orders, some as District Su- 
perintendents, some as Bishops, for that 
would also be one of the logical outcomes 
of this proposal. Such possible mixed 
mandatory administration renders un- 


thinkable the admission of women to our 


itinerant ministry. 


“Ours is a ministry of domestic ideals. 


It is not those of a celibate priesthood, or 
of a celibate priestesshood, but those of 
a manse from which in these days of slip- 
ping home ideals a congregation may well 
get wholesome examples of domestic life. 
This proposal would reverse these ideals. 
Instead of the masculine there would be 
the invasion of the feminine ideal. In- 
stead of the domestic there would be the 
invasion of the celibate ideal. All of 
which would be disastrous to our ministry. 

“Ours is a life-time calling. We are 
married to our work for life. This pro- 


posal offers companionate marriage to the 
ministerial task. Under it a female mem- 


and women. The women nominated by 


these countries have been appointed by 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Unior, and are now working on a study 
of the laws of the twenty-one Republics 
on the Western Hemisphere. 

The representative of Venezuela is— 
Lucila Liciana de Pérez Diaz, magazine 
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ber of an Annual Conference could cancel 
her vows lightly. All she would have to 
do to sever the relation would be to marry 
aman. That man might be the leading 
layman of her congregation. And that 
would divorce her from her companionate 
marriage to the itinerant ministry. By 
that simple and likely act she could say 
‘Good-bye’ to the Annual Conference fore- 
ever, 
“Ours is a divine vocation. This pro- 
posal would make of the ministry an 
avocation. It would allow romantic at- 
tractions to outbid the ministerial call. Do 
we wish thus lightly to appraise the itin- 
erant relation? Do we wish to jeopardise 
this solemn calling by such a companionate 
relationship? Are we ready to give up 
our ancient conception of a life relation- 
ship to the ministerial call? Are we will- 
ing to offer such a double swinging door to 
the passionate heart of youth? Once al- 
lowed that the call may be so easily can- 
celled it will also follow that it may be 
cancelled lightly for other varying lures. 
“No, our contention is that the vows 
we take at a Conference altar are not com- 
panionate vows but vows that are to hold 
for life. Our contention is: Once an 
itinerant, God-willing, always an itiner- 
ant and that we will not yield to compan- 
ionate and avocational lures to draw us 
away from our high calling of God with 


which we are called. 


“We acknowledge the compliment of 
the desire of these good women to enter 
our itinerant ranks, Why they desire it 
we do not know. Already they have ex- 
ceptional privileges. They have access 
to every office in the local church from 
that of janitor to that of heads of depart- 
ments and supply pastoral service. They 
may enter the deaconness work. They 
may enter mission fields and do the work 
of evangelists. Their present field of privi- 
lege is beyond prophetic and apostolic 
dreams. 

“Let me remind you in conclusion that 
the body of itinerant preachers is not a 
sorority but a fraternity, not a sisterhood 
but a brotherhood. We do not object to 
the sisters forming a sorority of their 
own. Let them form a feminine confer- 
ence if they will from which churches may 
get women pastors if they desire them. 
But let us not by adopting this disastrous 


proposal break up the finest fraternity on 
the face of the earth.” 


at Work 


editor, writer of short stories, and dele- 
gate to the Pan-American Press Congress 
held in Havana following the last Pan- 
American Conference. Sefiora Pérez Diaz, 
in addition to her work as a journalist and 
author, is deeply interested in historical 
research. She is under 30 years old. 
Argentina’s representative is Elvira — 
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Lopez de Nelson, former professor in the 
University of La Plata, and delegate, 
alone or with her equally distinguished 
husband, to various international confer- 
ences. Sefiora Lopez de Nelson is presi- 
dent of the Club de Madres (Mothers’ 
Club) of Buenos Aires, which holds a very 


~ guecessful children’s week every year. She 


is also interested in historical research, 
and in social welfare. 
Elena Ospina de Ospina, chosen as Co- 


_lombia’s representative, is a member of a. 


very distinguished family which has fur- 
nished many generals, diplomats, and 
Presidents to Colombia. Sefiora Ospina’s 
father was President of Colombia before 
the present President. She speaks Eng- 
lish and French fluently, having learned 
English when her father was Minister to 
the United States from Colombia, and 
French when he was Minister to Belgium. 
When she made her last visit to the 
United States, she was entertained by 
President and Mrs. Harding at the White 
House. She has devoted much of her 
time to social welfare work. 

Mme. Charles Dubé is the representa- 
tive of Haiti. She has been a delegate to 


various international conferences, includ- 


ing the Pan-American Conference of 

Women held in Baltimore, Maryland. She 

is a Feminist worker in her country. 
Clara Gonzales, the only woman lawyer 


in Panama and a Feminist leader, was 


chosen to represent her country. Sefiorita 
Gonzales, who is only 27 years old, is the 
organizer and the first president of the 
National Feminist Party of Panama. She 
established the first schools for adult 
women in her country. After she and 
other women whom she had persuaded to 
give their services without pay had main- 
tained the school for a year, the Govern- 
ment took it over as a part of the regular 
educational system. She is now in the 
United States, and will take her Master 
of Laws degree at George Washington 
University. 

The representative of the United States, 


named chairman of the Commission by 


the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, is too well known to readers of 
EquaL Ricuts to require any introduc- 
tion. Doris Stevens has been giving her 
full time to the work of studying the legal 
codes of the American Republics and or- 
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ganizing the Inter-American Commission 
of Women ever since her appointment. It 
was she who led the Woman’s Party dele- 
gation in the Pan-American Conference 
at Havana, which succeeded in having 
this Commission established to report to 
the next Pan-American Conference five 
years hence. | 

Salvador is the only country which has 
not yet named its member of the Commit- 
tee of Seven. When the representative of 
Salvador is appointed, these seven will 
then select representatives from the other 
fourteen American Republics, according 
to the plan laid out by the Pan-American 
Union, and the work will be completely 
organized. 

Already, however, Doris Stevens is or- 
ganizing the work of surveying the laws 
of the American Republics affecting 
women. Assisting her in studying the 
civil codes of the various countries are 
Alice Paul, Muna Lee of Porto Rico and 
New York, and Helen Archdale of Eng- 
land. Betty Archdale, true Feminist 
daughter of Mrs. Archdale, is making a 


preliminary survey of the labor laws of 


the Republics. 


News from the Field 


Houston Committee Organized 

HOUSTON COMMITTEE of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party was organized 
at a luncheon on the roof of the Rice Hotel 


on July 2, following the Democratic Na- 


tional Convention. Florence Sterling, a 
Founder of the Woman’s Party, was 
named chairman. Hazel Platt Arterbury 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and other 
members of the committee appointed 
were: Mrs. J. Edward Hodges, president 
of the Women’s Democratic Club; Nellie 
Esperson Stewart, Fannie Levy, Mrs. J. 
W. Fincher, Mrs. John A. Derring, Cath- 
erine Sterling Koebler, Mrs. F. C. Clark, 


_Avita Culp, Louise Rowan, Mrs. F. P. 


Sterling, Mrs. A. A. Sterling, Mrs. E. C. 
Murray, Mrs, A. K. Newby, Verner Ven- 
ton, and Mary M. Wise. 

_ Miss Sterling was hostess at the lunch- 
eon, and Mabel Vernon and Sue White 
spoke. Miss White and Mary Moss Well- 
born spoke at a luncheon of the Women’s 
Democratic Club before leaving Houston. 


Michigan Branch Elects Officers 
EW officers of the Michigan State 
Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party were elected at the annual meeting, 
held at the Fox and Hounds Club, Bloom- 
field Hills, on June 7. Some 140 women 
attended the luncheon, and Mabel Vernon, 
Helen A. Archdale, and Betty Archdale 
spoke. Several women became Founders 

of the Party at the luncheon. © 

Margaret Whittemore was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. Harriet 


R. McGraw, retiring chairman of the 


branch, introduced Bessie Moton Garner, 


lawyer and Feminist, who presided. 

Officers elected were: Rilla A. Nelson, 
chairman; Claudia M. Stevens, first vice- 
chairman; Emma A. Fox, second vice- 
chairman; Georgia W. Austin, treasurer ; 
Laura F. Cramer, recording secretary; 
Emma H. Black, corresponding secretary ; 
and Harriet R. McGraw, Kathleen Mc- 
Graw Hendrie, and Mattie B. Walburn, 
directors. 


Ruth G. H avens 


By Carrie Harrison 


inist and an honored member of 
the National Woman’s Party, died 
on July 4, 1928, at her home in Washing- 
ton in the 84th year of her age. During 
the Civil War she was a member of the 
Sanitary Commission, and in 1865 she 
founded and edited the first newspaper in 
America controlled by a woman. During 
the long fight for woman suffrage she was 
one of Susan B. Anthony’s most able 
assistants and always spoke from the plat- 
form whenever Miss Anthony was in 
Washington. It was her idea, and she 
did more than anyone else to get an an- 
nuity for retired Government employes. 
The founding of a women’s law school 
was her idea, later carried out in the 
Washington College of Law founded by 
Dean Emma M. Gillett and Ellen Spencer 
Mussey. 


R in G. HAVENS, a life-long Fem- 


She received her degrees in medicine 


and law after the age of 40, and a degree 


in theology after the age of 60. 

Mrs. Havens’ only son, Munson Havens > 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has promised to pro- 
tect and save every line of her manu- 
scripts, which will be a valuable asset to 
Feminism. 

She founded the Academy of Forty in 
Washington. | 

Mary M. McClure, Life Member, and 
Dr. Margaret Huddleston and Carrie 
Harrison, Founders of the Woman’s 
Party, were official-representatives of the 
National Woman’s Party at the funeral 
of Mrs. Havens, which was held at the 
First Congregational Church in Washing- 


ton on July 6, 
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